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essay. I went over the difficult texts of Mr. Dewey again, and 
it seems to me that I understand them exactly. In the first one (pp. 
293-4 of the criticism) I understand, just like Professor Moore, that 
psychology can not give us the moral ideal. Perhaps my critic was 
led astray by the French sentence where the negation in the second 
part of the sentence is not repeated ; he translates : ' ' The content of 
the moral ideal, and that therefore." In the article published in 
English I had written myself, nor therefore. . . . 5 My second misin- 
terpretation, according to Professor Moore, is that I substitute the 
word "judgment" for "character" to "make a case of contradic- 
tion." I do not see that it makes a difference, as judgment (and this 
is just the originality of pragmatism at this point) is a mere "ex- 
pression of the character"— so if the character becomes logical, it 
would seem that the judgment would become so too. 

Those are the only two passages where Professor Moore points 
out with precision that, according to him I did not do justice to Pro- 
fessor Dewey. Of course he picked out the worst ... so I do not 
think that, after all, my criticism is of only a "captious" character. 

With the above reservation, I express my thanks to Professor 
Moore for his criticism. Albert Schinz. 

Bbyn Maws, Pa. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Has the Psychological Laboratory Proved Helpful? Lorenzo Michel- 
angelo Billia. The Monist, July, 1909. Pp. 351-366. 
Under the above title Lydia G. Robinson has translated for the July 
issue of The Monist an address delivered by Professor Billia, of the 
University of Turin, before the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg, on September 4, 1908. Professor Billia remarks, at the open- 
ing of his address, that many people will find in the statement of his 
question a negative reply, but adds that his intention is " to put a ques- 
tion without giving the answer, to state a problem without solving it." 
Yet we read, toward the conclusion of the address : " Even in simple 
negligence, even in that eagerness which has made of psychology a re- 
search into conditions and effects without consideration of endeavor and 
liberty, one may say that in spite of all its good intentions, the psycholog- 
ical laboratory destroys psychology and also ethics." This statement, 
which laboratory workers will read with amusement or surprise, but 
hardly with chagrin, does not warrant, in Professor Billia's opinion, the 
conclusion that i;he laboratory should be suppressed and its doors closed. 
" Not at all. I have said that I would state questions and not that I 
would draw conclusions. I would only make a proposition. It is not 
necessary to suppress anything or to close anything. It is necessary to 
5 This Journal, Vol. V., p. 624. 
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uplift. Let us raise the standard of the laboratory. First of all it must 
become truthful. It can do so by dispensing with a name which is a 
contradiction. Psychology does not operate in a laboratory. The true 
laboratory of psychology is nothing but consciousness." The reader, how- 
ever, who draws conclusions from what he reads, will naturally infer that 
laboratories should be closed if psychology does not operate in them. 

There are three considerations which Professor Billia urges upon one 
who would estimate the laboratory's usefulness. The first of these is that 
psychology is destroyed by the psychological laboratory because the at- 
tempt is made in the laboratory to study the facts of consciousness outside 
of consciousness. In other words, the study of the conditions under 
which mental operations are performed tends to obscure the vision of 
what these operations are, while, as Professor Billia appears to believe, 
it is the particular office of psychology to exhibit these operations in their 
essential nature. 

In the second place, the attempt to measure mental capacity or opera- 
tions disregards the fact that other circumstances than those involved in 
the measurement may operate in a manner to destroy the value of the 
results attained. In illustration of this point, Professor Billia cites at- 
tempts to determine the limits of mental efficiency. He finds these 
attempts robbed of value by the fact that persons whose capacity appears 
exhausted are often aroused to extraordinary activity by some emergency 
which demands immediate action. In other words, reserve force, which he 
takes to be the important factor in mental capacity, can not be measured. 
"Finally, the psychological laboratory leads us to treat mental facts 
as external objects of experimental research and curiosity. But mental 
facts are not that. The mind which we observe is nothing else than we 
ourselves who live and ought to exist in a certain manner." In this con- 
nection the familiar point is urged that observation of the facts of mental 
life does not leave the facts as they were before, and that psychology is 
thereby distinguished from all other sciences. " Nothing can be observed 
with regard to the self unless it be the self or a part of the self." The 
objective treatment of mental facts is, therefore, regarded as the destruc- 
tion of psychology. 

These considerations merit attention, not indeed because they afford a 
proper setting for the question, " Has the psychological laboratory proved 
helpful ? " but because they appear to point to a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of scientific method. The laboratory worker may justly demand of 
Professor Billia that the work of the laboratory be judged by its actual 
results and not by contrasting its methods with a conception of psychology 
it does not entertain. He may go further and insist that laboratories 
exist just in order to study the facts of mental life in the ways to which 
Professor Billia objects. But it is the misconception of scientific method 
to which it seems worth while to call particular attention. Who, for 
instance, would censure the astronomer for obscuring the vision of the 
heavens because he used mathematical physics in the study of them? 
Who would censure the chemist because in his laboratory he isolates fac- 
tors which in nature always appear bound up with very complex phe- 
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nomena, and the operations of which may there be modified by unexpected 
influences ? And, finally, where is the scientist who would seriously claim 
that the facts he observes are not by his observation and experimentation 
subjected to conditions different from those in which they naturally occur ? 
Did he so claim, of what merit would be his experimenting? It would, 
therefore, appear that Professor Billia has brought in his three considera- 
tions an indictment not only against laboratory psychology, but also 
against laboratory methods generally. The aim of scientific method is 
to discover what the facts of nature will disclose when subjected to con- 
ditions of controlled experimentation. It is that which gives to experi- 
mental science its great power, which makes it a remarkable human 
achievement, and which places its results, measured by the standard of 
usefulness, so far in advance of the mere description of nature however 
beautiful and however suggestive. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
Columbia University. 

Aus der Werhstatt der Experimentellen Psychologie und Pddagogik. 
Herausgegeben von Rudolph Schulze. Mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Methoden und Apparate. Nebst zwei Anhangen: I. Ein 
Neues Chronoscope. II. Instrumentarium fur Seminare. Zum 
Selbststudium und zur Belebung des Psychologischen Unterrichts an 
Seminaren und andern hoheren Unterrichtsanstalten. Mit 314 Abbil- 
dungen. Leipzig: R. Voigtlanders Verlag. 1909. Pp. 292. 
The author has stated the purpose and character of his book in the 
title. It consists of a description of the methods and apparatus of the 
modern psychological and pedagogical laboratory, and is intended for use 
in normal schools and for general reading by teachers and others who are 
interested in the methods of the newer psychology. It does not, therefore, 
pretend to be original in its material, but rather in the form of its 
presentation and in the scope of its contents. The form is determined by 
the character of the audience to which it is addressed, and the book is, 
therefore, written in a simple style and does not presuppose a knowledge 
of even the most elementary laboratory apparatus. It is, moreover, pro- 
fusely illustrated so that the reader can get as clear and accurate an idea 
of the apparatus as is possible without direct contact with it. 

The scope of the book may be indicated by the statement that it 
includes not only the ordinary methods of the psychological laboratory as 
well as certain others which are distinctly pedagogical in their character, 
but also an elementary presentation of the classical methods in the nar- 
rower sense of the term — the method of errors, etc. Furthermore, the 
author gives at the end an explanation of the mathematical procedure by 
which the amount of correlation between different mental processes is 
determined. 

It is, of course, a necessary consequence of such breadth of scope and 
of the numerous illustrations — many of them full-page — that the treat- 
ment must be brief. The author often contents himself with merely an 
indication of the various methods by which a given subject may be in- 



